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with faith. Ficino embraced faith during a severe illness. The
case of Paracelsus is as remarkable as any, but no circumstantial
account of his transformation exists, though his writings and
sermons reflect it.
"This time of my writing is ripe. I shall not spare anything
I spoiled. The work indicates that the labor is over and the
time is ripe. . . . The time of geometry has come to an end,
the time of art is over, the time of philosophy [science] has
come to an end. The snow of my misery has thawed. The
time of growing has ended. Summer is here and I do not
know whence it came. It is here. Now is the time to write of
many things on which I have ruminated for years, namely
of blessed life. . . . Blessed is he to whom God gave the
grace of poverty. . . . Make yourself poor, then the Pope
and the Emperor will not trouble you, thinking you are fool-
ish. But now you have peace of mind and your foolishness
is a great wisdom before the Lord. . . . Therefore the
blessed life is not for those who love riches. They will not
find anything in this sermon. It is for those who gracefully
adopt poverty." 4
Gone was Paracelsus, the barn-storming discoverer and re-
former who believed in the omnipotence of science. His phi-
losophy, if not irreligious, had been materialistic or pantheistic.
He had given assurance that man can save himself through his
own works. His attitude had been arrogant, his manners rude.
Now he thinks of God, of death and salvation, of the Chris-
tian life. He no longer believes that science will liberate hu-
manity. He does not even mourn this lost opportunity. Though
he still hates dogmatism, he is interested in questions of the-
ology, and is even sympathetic to rituals, such as the baptism of
children, and to images, such as Calvary. He now hopes to be